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The Dalles, (Oregon, ) 
CHRONICLE 


Special honors have been given 
to the staff of the 1950 Steelhead, 
of The Dalles high 

school, by the School Press Re- 
view, a tion of Columbia 


university in New York. . 
_A_ frontis-piece picture in the 
Steelhead. 


All over the country, from Maine to 
California, schoolboys are playing football, 
and great crowds are watching them win 
or lose. Very few people, however, unless 
their sex and school experience have made 
it possible, have even seen the inside of a 
dressing room. There, before a game, the 
team is expectant, hopeful, and little afraid, 
and greatly excited. After the game, the 
players are tired, for they have done a hard 
day’s work, and often, as in the picture on 
the cover this month, they are exultant be- 
cause they have won a tough contest. 

This month the cover of The Review 
shows the dressing room of the high school 
in The Dalles, Oregon. The magazine is 
privileged to print it through the courtesy 
of the Board of Editors and their Faculty 
Adviser, Mrs. Kathleen D. Nelson, of The 
Steelhead, yearbook of the school. Inci- 
dentally, The Steelhead won Medalist rating 
a year ago—although it was the first publi- 
cation advised by Mrs. Nelson. 

The boys’ sports editor of The Steelhead 
was Jim Spickerman. The pictures were 
planned under the direction of Miss Janice 
Rucker. The editor was Miss Donna Ward. 

At the top of this column is part of a 
clipping from The Dalles Chronicle, when 
the information was given to the publisher 
by the local Chamber of Commerce. Truly, 
we find greatness everywhere in America, 
and Mrs. Nelson and her staff—as well as 
the football team—have reason to rejoice in 
their home town which encourages them. 


Letters from Members 


Dale Carnegie’s Teacher . . . 


Allow me to tell you that your letters 
to us have been much appreciated; you have 
succeeded in making us feel a lot better. 
You must have been Dale Carnegie’s 
teacher! I shall not soon forget your great 
kindness and charity. 

The student editors are now starting the 
new year with pep and vigor, having re- 
ceived a shot in the arm as a result of 
As I told all the 
students at an assembly last week, one great 
effect of the CSPA Contest has been to 
make the boys themselves appreciate their 


your communications. 


own fellow-students’ work. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in 
this far corner of the world, I hope you 
will not hesitate to call upon me.—T.B.C.— 
Headmaster, Manila, P. I. 


And an Artist... 


The last Review of the year came to- 
day, and I have read it from cover to cover. 
I always love it, but this issue was superb, 
at least the cover, the layout of the first 
pages, and the articles which I know you 
must have written. 

You are an artist, and you never seem 
to get tired like the rest of us - - lesser mor- 
tals. Really, it is a lovely issue, and I shall 
take it to school with me tomorrow morn- 
ing so that the staff may read it, too. 

I had to write you my congratulation 
and appreciation, even though I should be 


in bed.—S.L.C., New Jersey 


Expresses Appreciation .. . 


We have received our scorebook saying 
that our senior high school newspaper has 
won second place in the recent CSPA con- 
test, and we are grateful for the judges’ en- 
Next year’s staff is 
already trying to benefit by the suggestions 
which were made. 


couraging comments. 


However, in the contest, 
our publication lost points because “perti- 
nent data” was not included in the mast- 
head. Will you please tell us what is meant 
by “pertinent data” so that our masthead 
will be correct in the future? 

As a senior in high school, interested in 
journalism and active in our high school 
publications, I have enjoyed reading The 
School Press Review since 9th Grade. I have 
especially appreciated the poetry, and fea- 
tures of the month; for they have enabled 
me to read what is outstanding in student 


publications across the nation. 

In March, 1950, I attended the CSPA 
Convention, as is the custom for the editor. 
elect of our newspaper. I had a very won. 
derful time and enjoyed every minute of 
my stay in New York. I have also been 
to three regional meetings at Drexel Insti 
tute of Technology, and in November I at 
tended the Pennsylvania School Press Asso 
Each of 
these conventions was a pleasant experieng 
for me, and the knowledge I gained has 
been very helpful to me. 

Soon I will be graduating from high 
school, but I shall always have many memo 
ries of hours spent working on the news 
paper. I wish to express my appreciation t 
CSPA for helping me to make my high 
school career interesting and useful_—A.].R, 
Pennsylvania 


ciation convention at Allentown. 


The Review appreciates greatly such letters @ 
these. They are a strong incentive to us to work 
harder and do our best to deserve the commends 
tion.—Editor 
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The Foreign Correspondent: Hard-Working Man 


By SAMUEL A. TOWER, The Foreign Desk, New York Times 


IR PHILIP GIBBS, one of the best 

known British foreign correspondents, 

lists as the most important qualifica- 
tions for the job these qualities: the art 
of conversation, an easy way with people 
of all types whom he has to meet, a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, imagination to 
interpret the news, courage, versatility, adap- 
tiveness, and patience. If we paraphrase 
what Sir Philip said, one of the noblest 
and most amusing careers in journalism is 
that of the foreign correspondent, who sees 
a great deal of life at other people’s expense, 
and finds it is very worth while. 

On the other hand, Edgar Wallace, who 
was a top-notch newsman before he became 
one of the most prolific writers of “who- 
dun-its,” took a less romantic view of the 
foreign correspondent. He defined him as 
“a glorified reporter, who has the privilege 
of covering things at a safe distance from 
the news editor and of having his expense 
account passed without too much quibbling.” 


y= of the questions which embyro re- 

porters want answered is How does one 
get to be a foreign correspondent? The 
best answer I have is one which gives the 
general rules, with a caution that they don’t 
always apply. The element of luck plays 
a big part. The lightning strikes, and there 
you are. 

But, forgetting luck, there are some gen- 
eral rules. First of all, the foreign corre- 
spondent should be a good newspaperman, 
grounded thoroughly in the technique of the 
business. Today, it is almost essential that 
he be a graduate of a school of journalism. 
It is highly desirable that he have behind 
him some years of experience on a daily 
newspaper, preferably a newspaper in a com- 
paratively small city, because there he has 
the chance to gain all kinds of experience 
fast. In the highly departmentalized met- 
ropolitan dailies, like The New York Times, 
working your way up is a long, long grind. 
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It is helpful to have had experience in a 
number of cities in various parts of the 
country. That gives a better knowledge of 
the United States and of the angles that 
interest different sections of the country. 
Sometimes, to be sure, men are hired “on 
the spot” abroad. But most newspapers and 
press services prefer that their foreign per- 
sonnel be home-trained. They prefer that 
the correspondents retain an American point 
of view. So far as scholastic preparation is 
concerned, the study of foreign languages, 
international economics, history, and related 
subjects can be recommended. The idea that 
was in vogue some time ago in some sec- 
tions of the press that a good police re- 
porter would make monkeys out of most 
foreign correspondents is decidedly passe. 
Those days belong to the distant past. 


Most foreign correspondents are hard- 
working newspapermen. Most of those now 
abroad were also abroad during the war, 
and some 40 American newspapermen lost 
their lives. Correspondents now abroad re- 
member a V-1 rocket or a bouncing jeep 
more than a bistro in Paris. Almost any 
foreign correspondent will acknowledge that 
he wishes he were more educated for the 
job he has to do. Most of them sweat 
profusely in interpreting to the American 
reader diplomatic news, economic develop- 
ments, or local politics, so that the news 
will enable a man at his breakfast table in 
Des Moines, for example, to understand 
how it affects him. Most Americans realize 
that this country is no longer alone and 
fancy-free, but often it takes some doing to 
make it plain. 

Foreigners continue to be baffled by Amer- 
ican reporters abroad because they refuse 
to take money and because of their refusal 
to accept direction and discipline. This is 
probably the only aspect of romantic ideal- 
ism still going on. Otherwise, however, 
romanticism is out. Foreign correspondents 
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today don’t go in for crusading. They tend 
to be more mature and realistic than those 
of an earlier era. 


The foreign correspondent isn’t a one- 
man task force entering a city or a country 
through a parade of pretty girls, all reach- 
ing out to throw their arms around him. 
His primary concerns are these: a place to 
sleep; the nearest place to file his stories; 
the means of getting out of town again; 
food and drink and local currency—and 
the help of native citizens as honest as pos- 
sible—or, at least, not too dishonest. 


ee correspondents are better paid 

than local newspaper men, when allow- 
ances and expense accounts are added to 
their salaries. Few get rich—and those who 
do make it by means of best-sellers, maga- 
zines, lectures, and radio. After all, he is 
a living advertisement of his paper abroad. 
On the other hand, there is no such thing 
as a 5-day, 35-hour week, with overtime 
for extra work. There are also the disad- 
vanatges, especially since the war, of in- 
ferior food, and lodgings, inadequate heat- 
ing, inferior clothing, and lack of sanitary 
facilities, plus lack of such things as foot- 
ball and baseball for sports fans. 

Another thing which ought to be cleared 
up is that a foreign correspondent can write 
as he pleases. Cable tolls are high, and 
continuous overfiling—copy that winds up 
on the spike—will bring strong remonstrance 
from the auditor and the foreign editor and 
the managing editor. Furthermore, all copy 
goes through the desk men. It is tightened, 
re-written, when needed, and cut. The edi- 
torial content—and a hamstrung correspond- 
ent in an Iron Curtain country can become 
very editorial—is, or should be, removed. 
On that score, Homer Bigart of The New 
York Herald Tribune, one of the best for- 
eign correspondents, talking about Poland, 
has this to say: “There is no middle ground, 
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no impartial witness. Battle lines are drawn, 
and everyone has chosen his side. It is a 
war over the dininition of decocracy—East 
versus West.” As he points out, the Ameri- 
can correspondent has been conditioned to 
Western concepts, and that is bound to 
creep in. 

Despite difficulties, the foreign correspond- 
Most of them, 


ent has an attractive life. 


while they enjoy visiting the States, want 
to go back. The appeal is obvious. The 
foreign posts offer infinite variety in dis- 
patches, lots of opportunity for excitement, 
plus the very important opportunity of being 
of service—in interpreting his beat to his 
readers and epitomizing for foreigners what 


an American is like. The job represents 
more of a challenge because he is dealing 
with a strange land and different customs, 
instead of writing about events close and fa- 
miliar to the American reader. That means 
that he must exercise more ingenuity. Also, 
he is more on his own in picking out the 
stories which will interest the readers back 


home. 


eens correspondents are usually sta- 
tioned in key news centers—usually the 
countries’ capitals, where the Government 
operates, where diplomats are stationed, 
where the business and financial life of the 
nation is centered. The foreign correspond- 
ent in a foreign capital customarily has four 
sources of information: the local press, gov- 
ernment officials and members of the oppo- 
sition, contacts with friends and individuals 
who are reliable and have a way of know- 
ing what is going on, and observation that 
he can make personally. 

In any of the foreign capitals, the foreign 
correspondent is keeping his eyes open on 
things like the national budget, Army, 
Navy, and Air expenditures, and, in these 
days, atomic development funds or camou- 
flaged funds that might be devoted to secret 
armament purposes. He keeps a close watch 
on the internal political scene. Is the Titoist 
heresy gaining followers in the communist 
parties of France or Italy? Is the Italian 
Premier losing support? What is the behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering in the game of mu- 
sical chairs that is played with French Cab- 
inets? Are the neo-Fascist parties in Italy, 
for example, showing surprising gains? In 
addition, he is on the lookout to see how 
much goes for relief funds. The program 
of foreign trade is a story of interest to 
many Americans. So are labor conditions. 
What prompted the dockers in Graustark— 
let us say—to strike? How much wages 
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are they getting, and what is it buying? 
Was the strike fomented by the communists 
as a political maneuver? Was it a success 
or a flop? 


T HE foreign correspondent’s coverage of 
his beat includes attending public func- 
tions. In Moscow, for example, the unex- 
plained absence of a Politburo member from 
the platform where a parade is being re- 
viewed, or from a dinner, may be of high 
significance. The missing member of the 
Soviet ruling group may have fallen from 
favor. The policy he was advocating may 
be reversed suddenly. 
been purged. In Moscow, where unexplained 
absences are not casual occurrences, that 
would be an important story. 

Also, the correspondent is busy listening 
to speeches, listening to what comes over 


He may even have 


the radio, reading the news and comment 
in the local press and digesting Government 
reports and publications. He is keeping in 
touch with Government officials, and with 
representatives of the United States Foreign 
Service, other diplomatic representatives, and 
friends. In between all his other tasks, he 
devotes himself to “shop-talk” about what 
is going on, with informed journalist col- 
leagues. A good newspaperman has a fac- 
ulty for sizing up the situation quickly and 
accurately—if no other way, he smells it 
out. 

In many respects, coverage in places like 
London is very much like coverage in Wash- 
ington and New York. The one thing the 
reporter must have is patience. He waits 
for an official to see him, he waits for a 
committee to break up, he waits for a cham- 
ber of Parliament to call it quits for a 
day. Instead of foreign dignitaries, he waits 
for the ship or plane to bring in the ship- 
load of American dignitaries. What they 
do and say abroad is sometimes big news. 
There is not, however, the direct contact 
between the press and Government officials 
that is common between the President and 
cabinet secretaries and reporters in Wash- 
ington. There are, of course, some press 
conferences. The British Foreign Office or 
the Foreign Ministry of Luxembourg will 
hold them, but they tend to be much more 
formal affairs than the American give-and- 
take. 

For all practical purposes, the foreign cor- 
respondent is a native of the country in 
which he is living. As a Briton, he is hit 
by the meat shortage; as a Yugo-Slav, he 
is affected by last summer’s drought. He 
is one of the people, and the country is 


his laboratory. Especially, if he is married, 
and has a family, he is aware of the living 
conditions of the people. The problems of 
marketing, schooling for his children, com- 
plaints of the maid, visits to restaurants and 


theatres—all that is news. 


ODAY, the problem of being a foreign 

correspondent is complicated by the di- 
vision of the world into the world where 
access to the news and news sources is com- 
pletely unhampered, the world where every 
source and outlet of news is completely con- 
trolled, and the shadow world, where the 
two ideologies come together. 

In the few places of the controlled world 
where Western correspondents still are sta- 
tioned, there is actually only one basic source 
—the correspondent’s own limited observa- 
tions. All communications are supervised 
completely; heavy penalties forbid the dis- 
cemination of certain kinds of information; 
approval is required for everything that is 
written; and correspondents are fed a stream 
The secret police watch 
every move the correspondent makes, even if 


of propaganda. 


—as is more likely—the correspondent’s sec- 
retary or driver isn’t a secret agent. Since 
just talking with a national of the country 
may be enough to get him sent off to a con- 
centration camp, and the local journalists 
parrot what they are told to print, the cor- 
respondent is completely shut off. He files 
stories of official releases and actions by 
Government officials, and he files stories of 
achievement, such as progress on the Mos- 
cow subway. 

Of course, there are ways of beating cen- 
sorship. A news lead may be buried at the 
end of a dull statistical report, and the story 
is turned around and read correctly at the 
The correspondent writes a 
This is 
effective up to a point—because he may not 


home office. 
series of stories while on vacation. 
be allowed to return. Or another corre- 
spondent visits the country—if he is allowed 
to do so, as he would not be in Russia. 
He assimilates all the forbidden information 
and then writes his stories, say from Paris, 
which is always a hotbed of international 
rumors. 

What about correspondents in places like 
Berlin and Vienna? They belong in the 
shadow world, where East and West emerge. 
They are observation posts. There the cor- 
respondent encounters refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries. He has to decide whether 
the refugees are saying what they think he 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Staffs of Mamaroneck High School Record and Daily 
Iowan Achieve Scoops 


Scholastic Editorial Staffs Compete with Time, and Win... 


HERE is perhaps no more romantic 
achievement in life than rushing 


T 


race to produce an “Extra” edition of a 
P 


against time — and winning — in a 


newspaper while the news is still burning 
hot. The result is a thrill to the staffs 
which at the present time the editors of The 
Record, publication of Mamaroneck High 
School, Mamaroneck, New York, and The 
Daily lowan, daily newspaper of the State 
University of Iowa, must still be feeling. 


May 25 was election day at Mamaroneck 
High School. At that time, by secret ballot, 
all officers for classes, clubs, and school gov- 
ernment were voted in for 1951-52. The 
results of those elections are not given out 
until the close of the school day. 


The School Government officials who con- 
ducted the elections received the results a 
little after 1 p.m. on May 25. At 1:20, 
Richard McVity, Editor of The Record, 
secretly received those returns, and, with the 
assistance of several members of his staff, 
and excused from classes for the rest of the 
afternoon, got busy. 


It took 10 minutes to drive down town to 
the printshop. There, the news stories were 
written up, linotyped, and corrected. The 
headlines were composed while the linotyp- 
ing was going on. At 2 p.m., the “Extra”, 
with McVity as over-all editor, assisted by 
Dave Neville, News Editor; Terry Scha- 
backer, Feature Editor; John MacLaren, 
Photo Editor; Bill Dixon, Make-up Man, 
and Tom Goodkind, Sports Editor, had 
been written, linotyped, heads set, all proof- 
reading done. The page was locked up and put on the press. In 20 
more minutes, 750 copies of the edition had been run off, and the 
editors were on their way back to the school. 


There, they carried the “Extra” into the Principal’s office, where 
members of the circulating staff were waiting. Copies were placed 
in piles for delivery, and at 2:58 p. m., every student in every home- 
room in the high school had his copy. All in all, it was exactly 
78 minutes from the time that the notes to be turned into copy 
which would be made into an “Extra” had been placed in the 
Editor’s hands to the moment when 750 copies of a typographically 
and journalistically good newspaper was read by the students. 

B UT at the Fieldhouse of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
last March, the game was being played for the high school 
basketball championship of the state. The Daily lowan, year after 
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year listed by Ayer as one of the ten top college publications in 
the country, had reporters and photographers on hand. Feeling and 
excitement ran high. . Sports writers watched the contest, took 
notes, then, as they were relieved by others, telephoned the latest 
developments of the contest to the composing rooms. 


Davenport High School, the 1951 cage kings, had not yet re- 
ceived their championship trophy when the first bundles of papers 
arrived at the Fieldhouse. The eight-page “Extra” carried a ban- 
ner line proclaiming Davenport’s Blue Devils as champions, with 
a complete box-score and story. In addition to the regular coverage 
on local and national news, the special edition carried box-scores 
from each of the 16 Tournament games—and a cut showing the 
first toss-up of the game which had ended 12 minutes before the 
Daily Iowans were being read by hundreds. 
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The New Sibel Year... 


There is something singularly refreshing about anything “new.” 
To those of us who are engaged in educational pursuits, a most 
satisfying occupation in spite of reports to the contrary, a new year 








means new students, new colleagues, new activities, and new op- 
portunities. 

We may forget the mistakes of last year—or we may profit by 
them. We may turn over new leaves or start new projects or in- 
troduce new procedures. It is part of the new school year. 

The school publication stands as a solid and substantial record 
of what the school has done, what it hoped to do, and what the 
publication staff was able to accomplish—last year. But this is a 
new year, and things have changed. The current issue of the news- 
paper is going to be the best that has ever been “seen in this or 
any other school.” And this staff is, of course, the best that has 
ever been assembled. “All that old stuff is passe. Just watch us!” 

Upon this reasoning, one can build indefinitely, We may not 
come out at the end much farther ahead than those earlier groups, 
but it will be fun—and work—all the way through. To harness 
this enthusiasm and to keep the ideals within the realm of reality, 
may well try the souls of editors and Advisers alike. Out of it 
will emerge something that no othter group has ever done, and the 
sum-total of what the 1951-1952 staff will do, added to what has 
been done in the past, pushes us so much farther into the front 
line of papers whose records of service and accomplishment have 
earned them niches which could have been attained in no other way. 
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More on Gossip Columns... 


Gossip Columns—yes and no—continue to present a problem to 
most school publications. School Activities stated in its May, 1951, 
issue: “Departing from our usual policy of not reprinting from 
student publications, we present an editorial from The Arsenal Can- 
non, of Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. This editorial re- 
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flects our own opinion of the school newspaper’s dirt column.” 
Here is the editorial: 

A gossip column is nothing more than a scandal sheet. No 
matter how cleverly written, it still hurts students, wrecks friend- 

ships, ruins reputations and causes grief generally. 

Items may easily be construed by the reader. All minds are 
not alike. Unless the writer is careful, suspicious people would 
think the worst about the most innocent incident reported in a 
gossip column. 

One excuse for a gossip column, according to those who 
use it, is to get more names in print. There are ways to do 
this without resorting to the “slam series.” | Humorous inci- 
dents in class or on campus, hobbies, personality sketches, ac- 
complishments, get names in. Wouldn’t a pupil rather have an 
interesting feature written about him than have his name in 
the scandal column? 

The Arsenal Cannon does not want to hurt its readers; it 
steers away from the sensational; it practices only the best in 
journalism. 


Mistaken Identity .. . 


A basic principle in the field of advertising, publicity, and public 
relations is that one must keep pounding away on a given theme 
until it catches public attention. Even then there can be no relaxing 
ot the process, for people will forget, or those once convinced will 
have moved into other fields. The newcomers must be impressed, 
so the endless task is continued. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Association is no exception to 
the rule. 
tried to make our mission clear, to establish the basis of our 


That is 
done through the Contest and Convention announcements, through 


Since 1925, when the work was first started, we have 
operations, and to fulfill the obligations we assume. 


The School Press Review, through correspondence, public addresses, 
and the like. 
for those people who read and fail to remember, or for those 
who did not read but who, nevertheless, take on the responsibility 
of stating what they believe to be the story. 

Only recently we learned that we had turned an unsympathetic 


Still the story must be told over and over again, 


eye upon one group of publications, so a new organization had to 
be established to meet their needs. That was printed in a student 
publication, and we suppose it was circulated widely among schools 
of similar level. The facts are quite to the contrary. Those schools 
had been dealt with by a division of their own. They had been 
holding divisional meetings in connection with the CSPA conven- 
tions for a good many years. They had been prominently con- 
sidered on more than one occasion. 

The school publication in which the article appeared had been 
a member of CSPA and a prize-winner in more than one Contest. 
But the author of the story had apparently failed to ascertain the 
facts. That could have been done by reference to the files in the 
school itself. 

If we are to have the school publication perform its proper 
mission, we must establish sound reporting as a basic tenet. If 
the editor is to develop into the kind of person he should become, 
he must start early and stick to his facts. And, if he has made 
a mistake and acknowledges it, he will find those with whom he 
is working most sympathetic and understanding. 
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This beautiful mural in oils of Gareth’s first view of King Arthur’s palace at Camelot stretches across the high, paneled study hall in 
Memorial Hall at The Choate School. It was painted by Mrs. Charlotte St. Gaudens, wife of Homer St. Gaudens, the sculptor, 
in 1922, and presented to Choate, where her son was a student. The study hall, one of several at The Choate School, is one of the 
most beautiful schoolrooms in America, seating several hundred boys. 


Editorial Comment: Headmaster of a Famous School 
Evaluates Student Publications 


By DR. SEYMOUR ST. JOHN, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


I 

N ORDER for a picture to be judged 
I fairly, it deserves to be placed in the 

right setting, in the right frame, to be 
considered not only on its intrinsic merit, 
but on the way it fulfills the purpose for 
which it was designed. Michelangelo’s Cre- 
ation would look as out of place at a shore 
cottage as a Winslow Homer would be on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

So it seems right to start off by taking 
a sidelong glance at educational philosophy 
in terms of how school publications may fit 
into the pattern of our avowed purpose— 
to develop men and women toward their 
best welfare, toward the best welfare of 
their country and their one world. This 
brings us to the eternal struggle between 
adult and youth, parent and child, teacher 
and student. Here on one hand is the ne- 
cessity for inculcating disciplines, for im- 
parting certain fundamental information as 
a basis for good taste, sound judgment and 
tational thought; and on the other, youth’s 
growing need for independence and the ex- 
perience to be gained through freedom of 
choice: learning through control as opposed 
to learning by trial and error. 


Life goes in large part from one end of 
the scale to the other—from the total con- 


trol of the infant (if answering every beck 
and call to the crib can be included under 
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the word “control”!) to the absence of vir- 
tually any control in later life—until after 


a mistake has been made. 
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In secondary schools we are at the half- 
way point. Facts must be learned; habits, 
tastes, disciplines must be developed. To 
some extent, in order to overcome natural 
inertia, they must be imposed. That is a 
fundamental premise of education. But 
concurrently at the fourteen to eighteen- 
year-old age level we are educating toward 
the relative freedom of adulthood, and the 
ability to use that freedom wisely. 


ew because the average human 

mind—for lack of experience or of de- 
velopment—is not ready any earlier, or per- 
haps partly because of weaknesses in our 
elementary educational system stemming 
from an insuperable barrier set up by our 
parental society in spite of itself, the years 
from 14 to 18 in our best schools are given 
primarily to such academic disciplines as the 
3 R’s. There was a period when a thinking 
group labeled “Progressives” rebelled against 
this limitation of eighty per cent disciplines 
and twenty per cent free thought and ac- 
tion. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the extremists in that group did their 
students an irreparable hurt by reversing the 
proportion. 

But those very extremists gave immeas- 
urable help to future generations, for they 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the vast majority of boys and girls suffered 
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from such a division. Schools and colleges 
were subsequently plagued by an unneces- 
sarily large proportion of boys and girls 
who had never learned to read accurately, to 
write concisely, to do an arithmetic problem 
if they didn’t happen to feel like it. It did 
not take long to discover the fallacy. “Any- 
one can do something if he feels like it.. It 
takes a trained man to do something wheth- 
er he feels like it or not.” 


So having recognized the need for im- 
posed disciplines (if I may continue to use 
that excellent word which has fallen into 
some unjustified disrepute) in order to de- 
velop men and women who could think 
clearly, who could discipline their own 
minds and bodies, who had the background 
of knowledge necessary to give weight to 
their judgments, the wise Progressives swung 
back to a compromise position and were 
joined there by the large body of educators. 


O the essentialness of imposed training 
has been reestablished in our genera- 
tion, just as it was established in the ap- 
prenticeship system of the old guilds, as a 
prerequisite to leadership, even to thought- 
ful citizenship in our Democracy. But where 
then does the opportunity come for that 
equally essential chance to experiment, to 
learn by trial and error, to develop inde- 
pendence of thought and individuality of 
taste, to exercise freedom of choice, to pre- 
pare for the approaching day of relatively 
complete personal responsibility? I know 
of no more fertile ground than that of our 
schools’ voluntary, free, yet demanding, re- 
sponsible extra-curricular activities, and spe- 
cifically its publications. 

Dr. Allan V. Heely, headmaster of Law- 
renceville, gives substance to this point when 
he writes: “They (school papers) are an ex- 
cellent medium for the forming of taste and 
style, particularly since they call for the 
active contribution of the individual student 
rather than for the passive receptivity with 
which he sometimes approaches his class- 
room work. In the direction of such activi- 
ties therefore, teachers should bear in mind 
that it is the student’s taste that is to be de- 
veloped, not teacher’s taste that is to be im- 
posed. There are schools whose literary 
magazines and newspapers are subjected to 
faculty censorship down to the last comma, 
adjective, and human situation, so that they 
become a record of adult respectability 
rather than of undergraduate skill, lucidity, 
and imagination. 

“In the pursuit of writing, taste will be 
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developed more effectively if young authors 
are left a good deal alone, and the adverse 
criticism of their lapses from propriety 
should be based on the appropriateness of 
their expression, on its artistic necessity or 
integrity, rather than on the apprehension 
that they will flutter the nerves and agitate 
the scruples of adult readers. The literary 
and journalistic poseur who aims to shock, 
the dealer in snigger and innuendo, can 
scarcely be won over by the stipulation that 
He knows that and 
likes it. It is easier to approach him with 
the supposition that he wants to be a serious 
writer and to lead him to the recognition 


his taste is offensive. 


that he is a poor one. 

“Freedom of speech and expression must 
sometimes be modified, to be sure, in the 
interests of the reputation of a school, for 
the cultivation of sound tastes cannot be 
achieved in the absence of an awareness 
that it has limits and involves responsibili- 
ties. In general, however, the excesses it oc- 
casionally produces are probably less dam- 
aging, educationally speaking, than their 
prevention by adult edict.” * 

Within the above framework I propose to 
treat school publications. And never having 
served on a scholastic paper, I shall be at 
least as unbiased as exoteric. 


II 

HERE are many possible extra-curricu- 

lar activities which might be used to 

fill the void left by the necessary disciplines 
of a high standard academic life. When 
then particularly publications? There are 
certainly “cons”, and it seems well to review 
some of the most commonly expressed ones. 
What reasons are there for not having a 
paper at all? Obviously there is expense. In 
a recent issue of The School Press Review, 
Doctor Hill writes that he knows “of no 
private school newspaper in America which 
is subsidized by the school, or of one which 
receives a cent in support.” Utopian as that 
may sound, I take a leaf from my own 
notebook to show the travail one must some- 
times undergo to accomplish such a goal. 
Outside of subscriptions, a publication’s 
main income is of course derived from ad- 
vertisements. A few years ago we arrived 
at the point where the News could no longer 
remain financially indepedent unless it pub- 
lished national cigarette ads. And yet at our 
School we allow no smoking! Although our 
“No Smoking” rule is a matter of training 


* Allan V. Heely: Why The Private School. 
by Permission of Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


rather than moral principle, the inconsist- 
ency is all too evident. On top of that, an 
enterprising business manager procured ad- 
vertisements first from a local package store 
and ultimately from the town undertaker! 
The financial side of a school paper is not 
without its problems. 

Newspaper work is tremendously time- 
consuming. The key men must spend 
hours each day in the content, make-up, 
writing of their paper. And for each key 
man there may be as many as half-a-dozen 
assistant editors or “heelers” who are fruit- 
fully occupied part of the time, and part 
of the time are standing by or otherwise 
frittering away their potential study hours. 
To what extent is it right to subtract from 
time that is theoretically one hundred per 
cent effectively used and make the transfer 
to time that may actually be used anywhere 
from twenty to eighty per cent efficiently. 
Or again at what point do diminishing re- 
turns set in when a boy sits up so late 
working on the school paper that he dozes 
through his first period morning class? 
Whatever the answer, there is an obvious 


hazard implied. 


HERE is always the risk of unfavorable 

publicity: the mishandling of contracts 
with advertisers, poor taste in one of the 
“columns”, the printing of something of- 
fensive to someone or embarrassing to the 
school in some enthusiastic but unthinking 
editorial. Poor taste or offense to readers 
most often creeps in through attempts to 
be humorous. 


As a rule I see nothing that is to be 
printed in our News prior to its publica- 
tion. However, not long ago when the edi- 
tors asked to put out a special “humorous 
issue”, I had the question of good taste so 
much in mind that permission was granted 
only on condition that I could review it 
with them before it went to press. The issue 
was a lampoon of the school administration, 
“big time” athletics, and of the News itself. 
It seemed to me cleverly done, I got many 
chuckles from it and made few changes. 

I was embarrassed later to find that one 
of my changes was so far fetched that my 
own turn of mind rather than the article 
When the issue 
finally came off the press, the vast ma 
jority of readers thoroughly enjoyed it. 
However, as usual there were unfavorable 


was subject to question. 


repercussions, one from a parent who said 


he was shocked that the boys were allowed 


(Continued on page 10) 
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One Year Later .. . University Freshman Looks Back 
Upon High School 


By CHARLES HOLMQUIST, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


NE year ago this summer, I was grad- 
uated from high school. With that 
graduation, I left behind me a 

wealth of experiences which I shall never 
forget. It is wonderful to look back now, 
one year later, on all the good times of those 
high school days. Even the hardships ap- 
pear vivid in my mind because through them, 
I learned to meet the greater problems which 
occur after the high school period. 

When I started school, I was nothing but 
a bewildered kid, walking around the halls, 
wondering where my next class was, and 
I looked 
at the upperclassmen and thought how won- 
derful it must be to belong to all the or- 


how I was going to get there. 


ganizations and the athletic teams! I never 
was much of an athlete, so I decided to con- 
centrate my efforts on the other extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

I had been taking clarinet lessons from 
our able band instructor while I was still 
in grade school, so I naturally was enrolled 
in the Junior Band. What a thrill it was 
the first day we marched down the main 
street of town! The band was highly com- 
petitive, so if we didn’t play the music well, 
we were put down a few chairs. I used to 
be very disappointed when I was put down, 
so I practiced for hours to master a certain 
selection. 

When I was promoted to the Senior Band, 
I was very proud and practiced quite seri- 
I remember one time, as a sopho- 
more, I had been practicing one number 
very intently, and the bandmaster happened 
to pick it for tryouts one day. No one 
else hiad practiced the piece, so they made 


a lot of errors. 


ously. 


When it came my turn 
to play it, I was very nervous but managed 
to get through it with few mistakes.. I went 
up thirteen chairs, all the way up to second 
chair, and I felt as if I were sitting on top 
of the world. It was a lucky break for 
me, because from then on I was determined 
to stay at the top of the section. 

The band meant a lot to me through 
school and furnished many good times. The 
only occasions when I wished I were not a 
member were at concerts when I had to 
play solos. My nervousness would build up 
for a week before the concert, and when I 
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played before the audience, I would literally 
tremble all over. As time went on, however, 
I became a little more at ease; my hands 


were the only part of my body that shook 
then!! 


Y parents were rather lenient with me 

all through school because I had an 

older sister who had graduated when I 
started the first year; she, shall we say, 
“broke them in.” They would let me use 
the family automobile once in a while when 
I was only a freshman, and by the time 
my senior year rolled around, they would 
ask me if they could use the car—no, it 
wasn’t that bad—but, as I look back, I 
remember that they would always go out 
of their way so I might use the car when 
I needed it. Not only in regard to the car 
were they considerate, but in many other 
respects; I probably did not fully appreciate 
it then, but I am grateful now for all that 
they did for me. I think the father and 
mother play a very large role in the hap- 
piness and success of a high school student. 
As a freshman, I tried out for the foot- 
ball and basketball teams but wasn’t good 
enough to make the grade; that was when 
I decided I would go out for manager. I 
could then attain some of my athletic am- 
bitions by being on the sidelines during the 
games and going on the out-of-town trips; 
even though I didn’t actually play the 
games, I could catch the good old spirit. 
There was little glory in being a manager, 


and our work was very often not appreci- 
ated, but I liked it and continued it through 
my senior year. 


As the years rolled by, I found myself 
belonging to more and more extra-curricular 
organizations. I was very interested in pho- 
tography, so when I was in tenth grade, I 
joined the Photography Club. Our main 
club project every year was to take all the 
pictures for the school yearbook. This was 
quite a job because our annual consisted 
of about 120 pages, with four or five pic- 
tures to the page. I remember what a ter- 
rible time we had meeting our deadlines. 
We used to get into innumerable arguments 
with the Journalism Department about this 
picture not being in, or that picture not 
having the correct contrast. 

It all seems very amusing now, as I look 
back, but then it seemed to be quite a 
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I feel that I gained much ex- 
perience through that club, things I shall 
never forget. That is the way with almost 
They all help 


a young person become more mature and 


problem. 


all the activities in school. 


prepare him for his life after high school, 
whether he plans to go to college or start 
earning a living for himself. Students who 
don’t belong to any extra-curricular activities 
in high school are missing a lot of their 
training. 

Another organization to which I belonged 
was the Hi-Y. Almost every high school has 
a group of that kind, sponsored by the 
YMCA. These clubs create a fellowship 
among their members and great service to 
the school and community. We would help 
solicit for all the drives—cancer, heart, com- 
munity chest, and so on—and do many 
other things for other groups. Our chapter 
project for the year was to sell hot dogs 
and soft drinks at the district basketball 
games, and we had a tremendous amount of 
fun doing it. We were all convincing sales- 
men, so the profits were usually high. Out 
of the receipts, we had one big steak fry 
every year, and, of course, we all looked for- 
ward to that. At the end of the year, we 
gave the money that was left into the treas- 
ury of needy organizations. In my senior 
year, we gave over $200 to worthy causes. 
Unselfish organizations such as that are a 
pleasure to belong to. 


N the latter part of my junior year, I 
had the great honor of becoming a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society. That 
organization is great, and every high school 
student should strive to be chosen for it. 
I was elected president of our chapter, so 
I had a heavy responsibility resting on my 
shoulders. 
The Honor Society is a representative 
body of the students, strictly a service or- 


ganization. We sponsored the “Have a 
Heart Drive”, whcih was the one big charity 
drive during the school year. The money 
from that was divided among the different 
charities. We also put on a big show to 
raise money to be given to the extra-cur- 
ricular organizations which came out in the 
red at the end of the year. We sponsored 
a donkey basketball game during my term 
as president. We had prominent business- 
men riding the donkeys, and everyone had 
a good time. Being elected to organizations 
such as that means a lot at the time, and, 
as I look back, it means a great deal more. 

There is always a field in which a person 
is not suited to venture, and, in my case, 
it was dramatics. I suppose I was not des- 
tined to become a great actor. I joined the 
Drama Club in my junior year, and never 
once got a part in a play; had a lot of fun 
trying out for them, however. The instructor 
didn’t appreciate my ad lib and over-em- 
phasis of the parts, I guess.. 

I believe that it is important for the stu- 
dent to join as many organizations as he 
has time for, because, who knows?—he 
might have hidden talent, and the high 
school period is the time to find out about 
it; after that, it might be too late. 


on out my activities in high 


school, I joined the Swing Band in 
my senior year. That necessitated my learn- 
ing how to play the saxophone, but after 
playing the clarinet, it wasn’t much of a 
job. In only a few weeks, I found myself 
playing for the school dances. I liked the 
Swing Band very much because of the good 
times we had, and it was fun to play popu- 
lar music for a change after all those years 
of classics in the School Band. 
The only thing I regretted was that I 
didn’t get much chance to dance at any of 
the school socials, because we played for 


every one. We used to go to the small 
towns around Albert Lea to play for their 
school proms, and we had great times. I 
don’t mean to brag or anything, but, as | 
recall, we had a very good band, and we 
were in great demand. 

Into this pattern of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, I had to budget time for my studies 
—say, wait a minute!—that should be the 


In high 


school, however, if a person applies himself 


other way around, shouldn’t it? 


while in class, his homework is considerably 
reduced. In fact, mine was usually reduced 
to nothing. 

Seriously, though, here is the one thing 
that really counts. A young person’s high 
school record will be with him the rest of 
his life. If he realizes this early, he is all 
right, but if not—disaster. That is espe- 
cially true if a student goes on to college. 
I certainly was glad that I had done my 
best in high school after I had started col- 
lege. It seemed to be much easier to study 
and to obtain good grades, while students 
who hadn’t worked hard in high school 
were in the hole from the beginning. A 
student who does his best in high school 
will never regret it. 

The great climax to the golden high 
school years came with my graduation. I 
was sorry to leave that old institution, but, 
on the other hand, I was looking forward 
I felt that I had gained a 
wealth of learning, besides having had an 


I walked 


across the stage to receive my diploma, my 


to college. 
enormous amount of fun. As 


mind flashed back on the glorious years 
which had preceded, and I was extremely 


happy that I had worked hard and had 


done my best. 


N the fall of last year, I enrolled at the 
University of Minnesota, and imme- 


(Continued on page 15) 


Home from the University for the summer vacation, Bud goes about the business of painting a table, or swinging something around the 


dock. Whether he’s mowing the grass or taking the dog for a walk is problematical. 


> 





Photography and Art in Elementary School Yearbook 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


EARBOOKS for elementary schools 
¥ are increasing in popularity with 

school administrators and students. 
The number of such entries in the CSPA 
Yearbook Critique has more than doubled 
in the last year. The low-cost photo-offset 
or lithograph method of reproduction, and 
the typewriter, has made this possible. The 
material is pasted by the students on stand- 
ard sized sheets for printing. They prepare 
the individual student write-ups and other 
descriptive material. This replaces expensive 
typesetting. Glossy prints, pasted in place 
on the sheets, eliminates costly cuts and 
engravings. The same is true of the art 
and lettering necessary to carry out the 
theme of the annual. 


Yearbooks at every level depend on good 
photography and art work for a worthwhile 
annual. On the elementary school level, 
photography by the students should be en- 
couraged. It reduces the expense. More im- 
portant to the children is the developing of 
an interest in a leisure-time hobby, a prac- 
tice so often neglected by elementary schools. 
The youngsters have flash cameras, capable 
of taking excellent class and activity pic- 
tures. 


There are many good cameras on the 
market, some costing as little as $15. They 
have fixed focus lenses and a set-shutter 
speed. They are excellent for taking in- 
door flash pictures from five to twenty feet 


away from the subject, depending upon 
the size of the flash-bulb used. 


Stop-action pictures are taken by the 8th 
gtade students with an Argus C-3, 35 mm 
camera, which is part of the Roosevelt 
School’s visual aids equipment. This camera 
has a self-focusing lens and a shutter-speed 
up to 1/300 second, which permit the taking 
of their basketball, touch football, and kick- 


ball games in action. 


One problem of the pictures taken of the 
various subjects was solved in this way: It 
was possible with our photographic equip- 
ment to take a picture of a subject studied 
by the students and include all the students 
and the teacher in it. The faces would ap- 
pear in the picture, but it would be difficult 
to identify all. By drawing numbers from 
a hat, the student selected the subject he 
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wanted to be in. It was up to the subject- 
teacher to arrange a typical activity for the 
six students, and the photographer took this 
picture. Thus, in all our class pictures, all 
students are in two shots and have an ex- 
cellent close-up of themselves in that class. 


UR school has a commercial school 

photographer who takes the individual 
pictures of the students for the graduate 
section. This, too, is inexpensive and pro- 
vides the glossy prints for the yearbook at 
no cost to us. The school, or Adviser, is 
under no financial obligation when taking 
the individual student photo service. The 
company takes the pictures on speculation. 
If the student wishes to purchase one 5 x 7- 
inch, one 3 x 5-inch, and twenty wallet-sized 
pictures for two dollars, he may. The school 
receives two glossy prints of each student 
for the yearbook. We also receive 15 per 
cent on the sale of these pictures to the 
graduates, which is applied to the cost of 
film, flash-bulbs, developing and printing 
of the class and group activity pictures. 
For the three years that the Roosevelt Re- 
view has been published, the pictures for 
our annual have cost us nothing. 


From experience, I think it would be wise 
to instruct the students a few days before 
the photographer visits the school on how 
to have their pictures taken. As only one 
pose is taken of each student, all must 
turn out in a satisfactory way to please 
them. 


The art work necessary for our annual 
is also drawn by the students. 
portant to carry the idea throughout the 
yearbook. The drawings and sketches of 
the students can do this, because themes 
for the elementary school annual are simple. 
It is difficult to get the youngsters to think 
of their yearbook in terms of the com- 
munity and the world when much of this 


It is im- 


material is still out of their experience. 
Remember, it is the students who are pre- 
paring the annual and the role of the Ad- 
viser is to guide them, not to select and tell 
them what should go into their book. 
Themes of our Roosevelt Review include the 
circus idea, astronomy—Meet the Stars of 


January, 1952—and a photographic album. 


I personally cannot see designing an an- 


Harotp HalInFELD 


nual to fit the stock dividers, especially 
when they are not in line with the elemen- 
tary school student’s ideas. We have sac- 
rificed these dividers and paid page costs 
The 


students have designed attractive sections 


to secure dividers to fit our themes. 


to fit with their ideas on the contents of 
their annual. 

Drawings and sketches are made with 
black India ink. It is possible to add va- 
riety by using black crayon or charcoal, but 
these media have a tendency to smear when 
handled by the pasters, so we have avoided 
using them. The lettering has been done 
in black India ink, too. The black con- 
trasted with the white background gives an 
excellent reproduction in the photo-offset 
method. 

The elementary school annual provides 
another way of the school’s showing the art 
work of the students. Quite frequently the 
school may have an exhibition of the stu- 
dents’ work. This, however, is for one 
night or, at the most, a week. The school 
annual provides a permanent record of the 
art, drawing, and lettering ability of the 
students. My work with elementary school 
students on three annuals has shown me that 
the students are interested in their book. 
Some teachers have expressed hope that the 
students would take as much interest in 
their classwork as they do in producing 
their yearbook. 





Editorial Comment: 


to write so casually about their headmaster. 
The particularly shocking passage was one 
which I had rather enjoyed: it’s hard to 
please everyone! 

The school newspaper provides too much 
publicity for the individual, especially the 
star athlete, giving him an exalted opinion 
of his own importance. Having listened 
to that argument for many years, I can 
answer it only subjectively. In my senior 
year at school I was a member of the 
hockey team. By no means a star, I none- 
theless had the good fortune in one of the 
season’s games to score the lone and win- 
ning goal, a matter which was duly re- 
corded in the school weekly. I don’t re- 
member the article, but if it had been writ- 
ten in headlines on the front page (which 
it certainly was not), it could not have 
made more of an impression on me than 
the fact, nor helped that moment of thrill 
and excitement stay with me longer. I should 
wonder if the importance of an event in 
boys’ minds did not dictate the events’ space 
and prominence in the school publication 
rather than vice versa. 


HAT with these and other varied haz- 

ards, one doesn’t have to look far 
to see that the publishing of a school paper 
is a considerable risk and at first glance 
might well seem to be just one more head- 
ache which could be wisely avoided. On 
the other hand what on the practical side 
can be said for a school publication to vin- 
dicate its use toward the ends that we have 
considered, toward the good of the individ- 
ual and of the school body? Let’s develop 
some of the pros. 

Participation in a publication is voluntary 
rather than compulsory. A boy or girl may 
work on it or not as he or she chooses. 
It takes no psychologist to persuade us that 
adult or youth will give considerably more 
enthusiasm and energy to a project of his 
own choosing than to one that he does per- 
force. Here then is the point where our 
opening philosophy finds substance. Here is 
the opportunity to learn by trial and error, 
to experiment, to develop independence. The 
publication then is not in competition with 
the academic, but is a necessary supplement 
to it. 

For such work as this there are rewards 
far more immediate, visible and spectacular 
than the rewards most boys and girls can 


Ter 


(Continued from page 6) 


hope to gain from their day to day studies. 
Here one who flounders desperately in math- 
ematics may find an outlet, may find relief 
and relaxation as well as a sense of accom- 
plishment and a self-confidence never before 
known. In the movie, Halls of Montezuma, 
a sergeant in the recent war hands a Jap- 
anese soldier a package of cigarettes with 
the remark to his horrified superior officer: 
“Treat people as human beings, and you 
get surprising results.” Like adults, youth 
needs to be treated occasionally like human 
beings; like adults they crave and need some 
immediate rewards. And given those re- 
wards, they will as a rule do far better what- 
ever other job may be given them. 


INALLY there is the obvious value that 
a school paper can have as a medium 
to dispense information of all sorts about 
Over and 
above giving a special opportunity to the 
group who put out the paper in that they 


the school and to the school. 


must strive under their own direction to 
write accurately and clearly, conduct busi- 
ness in an adult manner, meet a deadline 
every week, cooperate with the printer, a 
newspaper can also be a source of pleasure 
to the boys who generally enjoy reading 
about themselves, not to mention parents 
who can thereby follow their sons through 
the school year. 


Granted that you accept these evident 
pros, there must still be some deeper pur- 
pose, some greater challenge, some finer in- 
tent at the very core of a school paper’s 
existence. We could call this reason for be- 
ing by many names, but I have chosen to 
think of it as a sense of responsibility. To 
what, you might ask? And to whom? Well, 
it is certainly something more than the re- 
sponsibility to make a deadline, report ac- 
curately, keep on friendly terms with the 
printer, and run the advertisements in a 
manner acceptable to the advertisers. While 
these are all admittedly legitimate concerns, 
they are relatively minor in the face of a 
still greater responsibility. 

A really good schoo! newspaper must be 
responsible for the best that is in its school, 
and by reflection be also responsible for the 
best that is in the group of young men 
and women who are its readers. A good 
school paper must have something to say 
that is above and beyond the immediate 


facts of who won the game, what visiting 


speakers came to the school last week, what 
is to be the movie on Saturday night, and 
who looks promising on the fotball team. 

Well, if I 


might borrow for a moment that wonderful 


And what is there to say? 


title of Arthur Koestler’s, we all live a good 
deal of the time in a kind of “darkness at 


” 


noon.” We become absorbed in the trivia 
of school life and slosh about knee deep 
in the chaff of every day events so that 
we lose sight of the wheat of life, the good 
things, the strong things, the enduring 
things. We get discouraged easily and as 
a school we may temporarily lose our spirit, 
forget our common goals, become preoc- 
cupied purely with ourselves, and sink into 
a slough of boredom and dull routine. 

A good school paper, an alert school 
paepr, one that is dedicated to the best 
that is in us, will occasionally remind us of 
these things, lift us up, shame us, even laugh 
at us when we deserve it, but always con- 
structively and humbly, never arrogantly nor 
snidely. 


A where can these things be said? If 

you wish to examine the heart of any 
newspaper, if you would discover what it 
stands for and what calibre of men are be- 
hind it, then turn to the editorial page. No 
matter what storms may be raging tem- 
porarily on the front page, here in the 
sheltered space beneath the masthead you 
will find what, if anything, the editors are 
thinking about. 


Week after week they must fill this space, 
and frequently it becomes quite a problem. 
They can fill it with second-hand stuff re- 
hashed from other papers or from their own 
back issues, they can print trite and high 
sounding if empty platitudes to suit the oc- 
casion, they can even resort to such desperate 
measures as substituting a book review or 
other miscellaneous chunks of “filler” from 
the potpourri that is always on hand in an 
editorial office for emergencies. 


Or these editors can, if they be worthy 
of the type of publication I have in mind, 
look thoughtfully at the school and find 
some worthy cause to support. They can 
also examine themselves and their classmates 
to see how they have been meeting the prob- 
lems of growing up, creating a better school, 
and equipping themselves to meet the prob- 
lems of the future. And with this sense 
of responsibility about which I have been 
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speaking uppermost in their minds they can 
with cool objectivity offer a critical estimate 
of how they and their school are succeeding 
in furthering mutual aims and wherein they 
may not be succeeding. 

It is something of this nature which makes 
it possible for a paper to have real value in 
the life of its school. Good reporting, at- 
tractive make-up, adequate coverage of all 
school activities—of course. But beyond 
these things and beneath them lies the bed- 
rock of responsibility and the burden of 


leadership which must be accepted if the 
paper is really going to matter very much. 
It is a serious task but it need not, and 
indeed, should not be undertaken with lugu- 
brious solemnity. We have all seen the 
feather touch of humor do the trick when 
“viewing with alarm” failed to make the 
slightest impression. Sticking a pin into a 
balloon is far more effective than swinging 
at it with a cudgel of self-righteous wrath. 

Why then have a school paper? As a 
Headmaster, I look upon a good school 





With the Press Associtations..... 


The 30th Anniversary Convention of the 
Indiana High School Press Association will 
be observed with appropriate ceremonies on 
October 25 and 26. A journalism teachers 
and Advisers meeting will be held in In- 
dianapolis on the 25th, and the student-edi- 
tor-Adviser convention will open in Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana, on the 26th. A 
special program is being developed under 
the direction of Harvey C. Jacobs, Executive 
Secretary of the IHSPA, to signalize the 


event. 


The School Reporter, bulletin of the Pa- 
cific Slope School Press, a regional associa- 
tion of high school newspapers in eight 
western states, carries a most complimentary 
comment on the 1951 CSPA Convention, 
from the pen of Mr. Howard M. Brier, Di- 
rector of PSSP, who was a guest at the 
gathering. His comment: “The measure 
of good that can come from such an associa- 
tion is difficult to measure,” touches on some- 
thing that all who are familiar with such 
events have wondered about, but few have 
been able to assemble in tangible form. 


A newspaper and yearbook clinic will be 
sponsored on October 4 by the Press Club 
of the Delano, California, High School. 
Morning and afternoon sessions, a general 
assembly with a “big name” speaker, and 
a number of auxiliary activities designed to 
“raise the standard of school publications in 
Kern County,” are being planned by Miss 
Mary Salber and the Press Club members. 


The Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association is planning a luncheon meeting 
for Friday, October 19, in Baltimore, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association. Elmer 
Jackson, President of the Maryland Press 
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paper as a valuable ally which can do much 
to encourage that kind of free and re- 
sponsible self-evaluation without which our 
young people here in America can at best 
grow up to become mere echoes of their 
favorite commentators. To all of you who 
work on our many fine school papers 
throughout the land, who have something 
to say and try to say it well, I express my 
thanks and my appreciation. You.are help- 
ing yourselves and your readers, all of us, 
toward the realization of our common goals. 








Association, and business manager of the 
Annapolis Capital-Gazette, and Dr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of CSPA, will be the 
speakers. Among many features of the 
Maryland Scroll, journal of the MSPAA, 
is a list of all the committees of the asso- 
ciation, with their chairmen and members. 





Two New CSPA Publications 
On Sports, Humor Ready 
For Advisers, Editors 


In line with plans to add to the number 
of publications which will assist Advisers 
and teachers of journalism, CSPA has com- 
pleted two new books which are ready for 
sale to any one who wishes them. One on 
Humor in School Newspapers, by Bryan 
Barker, Adviser to The Mercersburg News, 
is a carefully written explanation of just 
what constitutes real humor and what is not 
funny at all. Mr. Barker has given many 
examples of humor that is intelligent and 
examples of material which no school news- 
paper would cheapen itself by publishing. 

The second book, Sports Writing for 
School Newspaper, is the work of Charles 
F. Troxell, Assistant Director of CSPA. Mr. 
Troxell has been for many years Adviser 
to the newspaper at Frankford High School 
in Philadelphia, and, a successful athletic 
coach himself, he knows good sports writing. 
This book is a concise and readable text, 
one which would give the sports reporter the 
ability to write with the “punch” which is 
so necessary to sports writing, but which is 
so often absent in school newspapers. Many 
samples are given of effective reporting, and, 
best of all, the author has made clear in- 
structions of how the reporter must equip 
himself in order to do his job well. The 
section headed Some Points to Watch is in 
itself a full course in sports writing. 


The Milwaukee County Elementary 
School Press Association honored its first 
President, Lucy Elberfeld, at its April meet- 
ing, when, with more than one hundred 
members present, it held its largest meeting 
to date. Miss Elberfeld was presented with 
a cake, illuminated by twenty-five candles 
in honor of her years of service as Adviser 
to The Henry Clay Beacon. Among the 
speakers was Gloria Kleist Schmidt, of the 
Pulaski High School, a 1948 CSPA Gold 
Key recipient. Miss Elberfeld received her 
Gold Key in 1939, and Mrs. Ruth Lembke, 
an active participant in MCEPA affairs, 
present at the meeting, was awarded a Key 
in 1951. 


Butler University, Indianapolis, held its 
18th annual Journalism Field Day last May 
5. It featured an “on-the-spot” newswriting 
contest at the opening session, awards for 
the outstanding achievements of the students 
in attendance being made after the conclud- 
ing luncheon. 


Coming Events: October 4—First News- 
paper-Yearbook Clinic sponsored by the 
Press Club, Delano, California High 
School; October 12-13— Eleventh Short 
Course in Yearbook Production, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; October 19—Mary- 
land Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
luncheon - meeting, Baltimore, Maryland; 
October 25-26—Thirtieth Annual Conven- 
tion, Indiana High School Press Association, 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana; March 
13, 14, 15, 1952 — Twenty-eighth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York 


City. 





An American Schoolboy Climbs a Hill in Britain 


By DONALD AINSWORTH, St. Dunstan’s School: Exchange Student in England, 1950-51 


It was a holiday. I did not mean to frighten—” 
So all the morning through “You live here?” 
I climbed the long, precipitous passages, I asked. 
Past cataract and crag, and tumbled chasm, 
Where mighty rocks from aeons had cast themselves 
Into the abyss below. “Not now. But long ago I knew 
The intimate passages of the wilderness. 
So long ago—I stood here as you stood, 
Looked on the world, and longed that it were mine. 
For I was fanciful.” 


Far, far, away, 
The April meadows shone, and white, young lambs 
Drank the fresh grass as if it were a stream. 
In snake-coiled curves, the silver river lay 
Silent and mirrored, till it lost its course 
In the huge, storied oaks. The Cathedral spires, 
Like golden icicles in the golden haze, 
Pierced the unbroken sky. 


He smiled, then spoke: 
“T’ve watched the legions battling on the plain— 
That was a sight! How the gold armour shone! 
How the mad chariots whirled and swerved, their knives— 
Those cruel knives!—cutting the trenchant air. 


eet ale Di And ever and anon the steeds would cry 


Lay on the heights, and as I clambered on, 
Thought wandered to those bold, heroic days, 
Of tilt and tournament. I saw them then— 
Each with a long-gone sunset over its head. 


Even as men, and, bleeding, sink to earth. 

And many a valiant deed—and many a base— 

And shrieks that slashed the air—and blasphemies— 
Cursing the gods! And, when the sun sank low, 

Far on the field the dying lay. The greedy tides 

Bore them afar to graves beneath the sea. 

At last the summit. Rocks, and a patch of green, From this same height I watched. I watched them then. 
On which I stretched myself—looked at the sky— I come here now, when all’s forgotten and gone, 

But brightness dazed my sense. I turned aside, And watch them still—a shining horde of ghosts. 

And lost myself in dim forgetfulness. 


“And me—I should have gone—for I was young— 
I may have dreamed. How long I lay there then, 


Sleeping or waking, that I cannot know, 

But suddenly, like to a shout in a desolate place, 
A voice awakened me. I stared. I tried 

To call—but no words came, and then he spoke: 


The young have always fought, and well you know 
There never yet was conflict which our elders 

Did not engender, and send youths to die. 

Father was of the Tenth, that magic crew 

That guarded Britain from the eastern wolves! 

But when I begged to go, they told me No. 

Not yet, they said.. Why, you are but a lad! 
And in the house, my mother raised her eyes 


“And did I startle you, my friend?” he asked. 

He was a strange youth, clad in stranger garb: 
A tunic, white, with crimson border woven 

In two straight lines. His hair was fair as mine, 
His blue eyes sparkled as he looked at me. 

But, stranger still, I did not seem to wonder 

At him, at what he wore, at the close-cropp’d 
Greek god-like head—but only stared at him 
Casually, as I meet a stranger on the paths 

From dormitory to Chapel in the close. 


In mocking anguish, hoping to dissuade me, 
Called on the gods to still my plea, and cried: 
“Lente, lente, currite matitino equi!” 


“The soul of youth is urgent. But the man, 

Drenched in the blood of fire, will draw him back, 

And hold him as a tethered colt, until 

The sands in the glass say, ‘Now!’—and then, and then— 
Breathless with valour, and with fear, commingled, 

“Say, you”—I caught my voice—“Say, who are you? His heart a-throb, his throat near burst with passion, 


I climbed the hill, was tired, fell asleep, A gold and scarlet bird, the youth will flash 
And you stole on me—-stealthy— Into the charging midst. And red will stain 
The scarlet, as young blood—oh, priceless blood! 
“Forgive me, friend. The blood of youth!—will sate the thirsty sod. 
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“And then the evil swooped upon the land. Looked once again about, then started down— 
My father fell—I know not where he fell— The way was long—I should be late—I knew 
And mother—the lust-crazed wolves bore her away I should be late . . . 

Over the narrow sea to their own land. 


And I .. . a sharp spear struck—here—in my side— 


How the red blood burst out! Those cursed ones ‘i maa mee see a sore 
Mocked as a Roman youth dropped to the rocks, ay-giittering with a thousand winking lights, 


Down thet precipioous passage in the chee. Lay at my feet. The curving drive stretched through 
“But I I The tall, stone gates .. . . 


I tire you! I must be gone! 


It was the hour for prayers. 
Dinner was over—but I did not care. 


Though often I come here—and—if you come— 
What was an hour or two of hunger then?— 


Perhaps once more we two may talk!” He laughed: : : 
“Pye done the talking! But then I shall be still, I had seen magic, all ill-understood, 


And you shall have your hour, and speak your speech.” But magic still. 











“But, stay!” I called. “Tell me—yes—tell me more!” And I should climb again 

But he had gone. I searched about the heights, Down the long promontory to the deep, 
Down the long fissures in the rock, to find And up the rough, precipitous passages—— 
A trace of where he went. He was not there. For one cares little if the way be hard 


When friend waits at the end... . 






The sky was darkening—the day far-spent— 
My holiday was ended. Stiffly, I stood, 





T’ll climb again. 

















Dream of the Unborn Child 
Horae Scholastic, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


What do you want, O swift-moving fire? 
What do you want, O spirit of air? 

I will tell what I know of my hidden desire: 

My fate to be happy; my face to be fair. 





To go through my life like a gentleman’s singing; 
To live like a sword unsheathed by the flame; 
To act like a man, in my own person bringing 


The honour I want for myself and my name. 


To retain the pure zeal and the dream of the rover; 
To hold to my friends as if bound by a chain; 
To live like a light; at the last, when life’s over, 


To go out like the light, in a moment of pain. 


The March of Books. . . 


By Dean LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


RETAIL ADVERTISING FOR THE 
SMALL STORE. By Philip Ward Burton. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 408 pp. 

Student advertising managers will find 
Retail Advertising for the Small Store one 
of the best books they can consult. Why? 

They deal with the 

small stores. They 

need a book like this 

—one that is compact, 
practical, authoritative. 
Professor Burton 

discusses why retailers 

should advertise. 

\ Then he examines 

Dean Campner, Sts, suggests plan- 
ning policies, considers where to advertise. 
In the first of three chapters on newspaper 
advertising, he lists impressive advantages 
of this medium. 


Among the chapters of special interest to 
high school advertising staffs are those which 
deal with copy and layout for newspaper 
advertising. The chapters on other media 
—tradio, outdoor, transit, direct mail—are 
interesting, too, for students interested in 
the advertising profession. 

INTERPRETING THE CHURCH 
THROUGH PRESS AND RADIO. By 
Roland E. Wolseley. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg. 352 pp. $3.75. 

Your church is a source of news. Then 
why isn’t it presented more effectively by 
press and radio in your community? Often 
the minister and layman alike is an amateur 
in public relations, and his best intentions 
are not enough to meet the need. 

No church needs ballyhoo nor does it 
want press agentry. It does want the peo- 
ple to know what it is doing. Professor 
Wolseley in a compact and readable book 
gives excellent guidance to those who want 
to publicize the church effectively. 

Student journalists should welcome the 
opportunity to serve as reporters for their 
church groups. A few may seek professional 
careers in religious journalism. In either 
case, Interpreting the Church Through Press 
and Radio will make clear the challenge and 
show how it can be met with success. 

RAYMOND OF THE TIMES. By 


Francis Brown. New York: Norton. 345 


pp. #5. 


Fourteen 


Raymond of the Times is the story of 
both Raymond and the Times, of the found- 
er and the founded. It also is the story of 
It probably is the 


most authoritative and comprehensive study 


a crucial midcentury. 


of this great journalist and political leader. 

Henry J. Raymond rose to leadership— 
journalistic and political—in the era of 
Weed and Webb, Bennett and Greeley, 
Dana and Bryant. If they were giants, so 
was he. None battled harder in his support 
of Lincoln’s policies. 

If Raymond failed as a journalist, it was 
because he also was a politician. If he failed 
as a politician, it was because he also was 
a journalist. And, his premature death, no 
doubt, was caused by trying to excel as 
both. 

Though not a dramatic account of Ray- 
mond’s life, this biography is straight-for- 
ward and interesting. The author, a Times- 
man, has a high opinion of Raymond. It 
is appropriate that such a book should ap- 
pear on the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Times. 

MODERN NEWS REPORTING. By 
Carl Warren. New York: Harper. 498 
pp. $4. 

What should a college textbook on get- 
ting news and writing news encompass? Carl 
Warren, radio news editor of the New York 
News, answers this question in the new edi- 
tion of Modern News Reporting. 

Warren limits the scope of his book, first 
published in 1934, to newspaper reporting. 
Other printed news media as well as radio 
and television are disregarded. Moreover, 
he deals almost wholly with objective re- 
porting. 

The new edition is sound and readable 
as well as typographically attractive. It has 
a glossary and style sheet but no bibliog- 
raphy. Such topics as agriculture, science, 
labor, and religion get three or four lines 
each and government not much more. Chief 
defect is that, unlike two other such text- 
books, it is not comprehensive enough for 
reporting courses in the midcentury. 

PRACTICAL NEWS ASSIGN- 
MENTS FOR STUDENT REPORT- 
ERS. By James Julian. Dubuque: Wm. 
C. Brown. 258 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Julian’s workbook has been 


preceded by at least three others prepared 
for college reporting classes. Necessarily, 
therefore, this workbook has some of the 
same features—tests, exercises, assignments. 
It provides for a great variety of experience 
in getting and writing news to meet pro- 
fessional standards. While it does not in- 
clude some desirable features—suggested 
readings, introductory outlines, background 
studies, for example—it should be useful in 
basic reporting courses. 

POST STORIES 1950. 
Random House. 298 pp. $3. 

Eighteen short stories and two novelettes 
were chosen from more than two hundred 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Among the distinguished authors are Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor, Paul Gallico, Nigel Balchin, 
Conrad Richter. Scene, style, content, theme 
vary widely, but this edition is not quite up 
to some of the earlier editions. 

BEST SPORTS STORIES 1951. Edited 
by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. New 
York: Dutton. 338 pp. 

Best Sports Stories 1951 is indispensable. 
Those who read about sports as well as those 
who provide something to read about will 
want the list of champions, the collection 
of photographs, and—best of all—the news 
stories. Baseball fans, for example, will 
argue about John Lardner’s “Mr. Hender- 
son and the Cooperstown Myth” and every 
other fan will find something just as lively 
and appealing. 

A SUGGESTED SYLLABUS OUT. 
LINE IN JOURNALISM FOR NAS. 
SAU HIGH SCHOOLS. Prepared by 
the Nassau English Council. 

Journalism teachers interested in improv- 
ing instruction will find much to consider 
in the mimeographed outline prepared by 
the English Council in Nassau Council, 
Long Island, N. Y. This outline or syllabus 
presents a series of units dealing with the 
American press, its function, its background, 


New York: 


and then discusses the importance of news- 
paper reading. 

Much of the emphasis in this course—as 
in many courses—is the editorial techniques, 
most of which are dealt with adequately. 
The code of ethics, terminology, and bib- 
liography are satisfactory, but the list of 
standard journalism textbooks includes only 


three books published since 1938 
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wants to hear or are telling the truth. Ru- 






mors and reports are a dime a dozen, for 
even an Iron Curtain has its chinks. These 







have to be chased down as much as pos- 





sible. Even if there is not enough to go on 





for a story, merely passing a report on to 





the home office may prove valuable. It may 





be a missing link in another correspondent’s 





chain of facts. 






ae New York Times has the largest 


staff of any newspaper, with some 50 





full-time correspondents and 35 more regu- 





lar stringers or part-time correspondents. 





There is a Times correspondent in every im- 






portant world capital. In some of these 





news centers, The Times has bureaus staffed 
by three men or more. The Chief Corre- 
spondent heads the Europe-Mid East set-up. 








He is generally on the move, filing dis- 





patches from various key points. He is very 





often able to produce stories that for one 





reason or another are not within the prac- 





tical province of the regular man in the 





country. 








Foreign Correspondent — comined fom rae 2 


There are stringers all over the globe. 
There is one in every country in Central 
and South America. Every major city in 
Canada has one. Most of the items they 
send are only one or two paragraphs, but 
they are of interest to some readers. Alto- 
gether, the foreign file adds up to thousands 
of words a day. 

How does the copy get to The Times? 
By telegraph, telephone, cable, short wave 
radio, radio telephone, and _hellscriber. 


One Year Later 


(Continued from page 8) 
diately, a big change took place in my life. 
Like every freshman, I was bewildered and 
confused all at once. There were so many 
things to do the first week that I didn’t 
know if I were coming or going. 

The University offers a wide variety of 
extra-curricular activities, but a student must 
limit himself because his studies take much 
more time than in high school; I discovered 
that the hard way. In engineering, I had 
to study much more than ever before. In 


order to work in other activities, I had to 
budget my time very carefully, and I be- 
lieve that is the greatest thing I have 
learned since leaving high school. Now, in 
spite of the increased load, I find myself 
doing many more things. 


After the first few weeks at the Univer- 
sity, I felt very much at home. My classes 
were larger than in high school and much 
more inspiring because everyone had the 
same interests. We therefore accomplished 
a good deal more in a shorter period of time. 

I made many new friends, a good num- 
ber of them older than myself. A few of 
them were taking or had taken the same 
courses in which I was enrolled. Whenever 
I had trouble with my math or chemistry, 
there was always someone to turn to. Some- 
times, upperclassmen would even ask me to 
help them with their homework. Not only 
school problems did we discuss, but often- 
times we would hash over the national and 
international situations. I found some of 
my ideas being changed by those discussions. 

After only one year of college, I feel that 
I have become a better citizen in all re- 
spects and more qualified to serve my coun- 
try and mankind to the utmost. 











PRINTING TYPES , 


New Book by Stanley C. Hlasta 





AND HOW 
O USE THEM 


General Manager, E. W. Stephens Co., Printers 





A complete, up-to-date study for printers, 
publishers, students of printing, advertisers, 
editors, advertising and public relations 
execs., etc. Brings together invaluable in- 
formation, including 1) Reproductions of al- 
phabets of selected faces, 2) An interesting 
and useful account of the origin and devel- 
opment of each type face, 3) Explanations 
of distinguishing characteristics, 4) Listings 
of types available from foundries and matrix 
companies, 5) Suggested combinations of 
faces, 6) Classification of faces, and 7) A 


CARNEGIE PRESS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


clear explanation of how and where to use 
various faces. Profusely illustrated. 304 
pages. $7.50. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
in the 


AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTS 
By G. S. Mills 


A complete and useful bibliography bring- 
ing valuable sources of information to the 
craftsman, teacher, librarian and consumer 
in the field of graphic arts. 70 Pages. $2. 












Indiana University Offers 
New Course in Publication 
Work by Correspondence 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS: A study of the 
writing, editing, and business manage- 
ment of school newspapers and year- 
books, the fundamentals of school pub- 
licity, and the teaching of high school 
courses in journalism. 


The above description refers to the new 
course recently announced by Indiana Uni- 
versity, for home study. It is practical, and 
is designed to train the teacher to handle 
this wide-spreading and intricate activity. 

Professor Gretchen Kemp of the Indiana 
University Department of Journalism pre- 
pared the outlines and will supervise all 
course work. She brings to the course her 
experience in teaching high school journal- 
ism and in supervising newspaper, magazine, 
and yearbooks. 

Information concerning registration may 
be obtained from the Correspondence Study 
Bureau, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 


News and Notes...... 


DeWitt D. Wise, Chairman of the Year- 
book Division of CSPA since it was estab- 
lished in 1935, author of “Yearbook Fun- 
damentals,” contributor to The Review, Con- 
vention speaker, and possessed of a host of 
other titles in connection with his many 
CSPA activities, has been named Assistant 
Registrar at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The CSPA regrets to announce that Mrs. 
Stella Dakin, formerly Dean of State 
Teachers College at Farmington, Maine, 
who served CSPA as a yearbook judge for 
several years and otherwise made valuable 
contributions to the school press field, died 
late in October, 1950. She had served as 
Maine representative for the Junior Red 
Cross for several years, and her work be- 
came widely known throughout New Eng- 
land. In recognition of her services, CSPA 
presented her with a gold key in 1948. 


After supervising the publication, year 
after year, of the yearbook of Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati—one of the very 
best in the United States—Mrs. Stella 


Green Kreuzman is retiring from annual 
work, although she will continue teaching. 
At the start of the present school year, Mr. 
Robert Pfister took over the advisory duties. 
It is hoped that Mrs. Kreuzman will still 
contribute her outstanding artistic ability 
to the book which has long stood in the 
highest ranks. 


“Schools for Our Times” is the title of 
the current “Annual Report of the Pro- 
fession to the Public,” issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association. It presents in 
simple, graphic terms the state of education 
in this country as viewed by the officers of 
that organization. 


One of the most “aware” sections of the 
country so far as scholastic publications are 
concerned—and also one of the fastest 
growing of CSPA membership sources—is 
the Iowa, Illinois, 


Missouri region. In 


Towa, particularly, school journalism is 
helped greatly by activities at the State Uni- 
versity. Not only is The Daily lowan cred- 


ited by professional press groups as among 





MORE HELP FOR EDITORS . . . 


CSPA now has for sale two vital new books — the kind which have long been needed 


1 SPORT WRITING FOR SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS, By Charles F. Troxell 


What is wrong with your Sports Page? Can you correct it? 


This book will help. Not only is Mr. Troxell Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, but... . 


He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadelphia, and a successful athletic coach. . . . 


He ought to know. 


2 HUMOR IN SCHOOL PAPERS, By Bryan Barker 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? 


This book makes it clear. Mr. Barker is President of the CSPA Advisers Association, and 
Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy News. 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we have. He ought to know. 


Books are now ready. The cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents. To non-members, fifty cents. 
In lots of 10 or more, you receive a 10 per cent discount. 


The School ‘Press Review 














the very best in the country, but now there 
comes to CSPA offices a copy of a new news- 
paper, published by the School of Jour- 
nalism at Iowa City. This is an extremely 
alert, eight-page, five-column publication, 






crowded with publication news and facts in- 





teresting to journalism classes and young 





editors, wherever they may live. Moreover, 
The lowa Quest, as it is called, is thoroughly 






keen, offering services of all types to its 





readers, even to placement in journalistic 





positions. It is semi-professional in tone. 






Among the 1,000 yearbooks which have 
been entered in the 1951 Competition are 






entries from forty-three states, Hawaii, Can- 
ada, Alaska. The only states without rep- 






resentation are Arkansas, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and South Dakota. The 


number from the midwest has grown con- 







siderably, and from the west coast and the 
mountain states, greatly. Too, Hawaii and 






Canada are more widely represented than 






before. The private school entries have in- 





creased more than 200 per cent. 






“Alert,” the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration Newsletter for the state and 






local Civil Defense staffs, is a publication 





well worth having. Its main objective is im- 
plied by the title, and no one can afford 











or three weeks after orders are placed. 





to neglect the information it conveys. It 
should be in the hands of all school editors 
and Advisers. It may be obtained on sub- 
scription from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington, D. C. 


The courses offered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University during the summer, 
on the supervision of school publications, 
made use of CSPA’s aids and experience. 
More than a thousand copies of school news- 
papers, and a hundred selected yearbooks, 
were sent ovet for student criticism. Dr. C. 
R. Hill from the CSPA office spoke to the 
group and answered questions concerning 
scholastic press matters. 


The Fall, 1951, School Savings Journal, 
issued by the Savings Bond Division of the 
United States Treasury Department, con- 
tains an interesting article on activities in 
developing a high school savings program 
in Elkhart, Indiana, with the stress of 
“earning” as an essential part of every sav- 
ings plan. Other sentences cover similar ac- 
tivities in Missouri and Louisiana, and the 
center-spread lift-out poster symbolizes a 
defense theme. During the summer, the 
Treasury Department issued a six-page fold- 
er to school administrators titled Defending 
America: School Savings in the National 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter. ... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


Emergency. Throughout the article, school 
savings is stressed as a continuous program 
with all the associated benefits, rather than 
as a “drive” in the usual sense of that word. 


“Too many teachers are afraid to write 
for publication because they think they can’t 
write well enough,” according to a bulletin 
from the Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls. The argument is false, thinks 
Bernice Gestie, editor of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education. “Educational editors 
don’t expect the great American novel,” she 
states. “They want simply an interesting 
story, properly organized and written in 
everyday language.” All of this was brought 
out in the Educational Editing and Author- 
ship class for both journalism and non- 
journalism students conducted by Miss 
Gestie. 


Dr. Aileen O’Grady of Classical High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts, is the 
author of the article, “Journalism and the 
High School Newspaper,” which appeared 
in the May, 1951, issue of The English 
Leaflet. 


O’Grady toured Europe, her particular in- 


During the past summer, Dr. 


terest being the progress and development 


of the Atlantic Charter countries. 

















The Eleventh Annual Short Course 
in Yearbook Production 


Friday and Saturday, October 12-13, 1951 


Columbia University 
in the City of New York 


Interpreting Your School 


IS THE THEME of the Eleventh Annual Short 
Course in Yearbook Production. 


The various sectional meetings have been arranged 
around core yearbook subjects so that delegates may 
learn many ways of bettering their books. 


Yearbook problems and questions will receive full 
consideration by experts in the production field. For 
the clinic sessions, delegates should bring their 1951 


books for helpful suggestions. 


Registration: An Information-Registration desk will 
be available for service in the Lobby of McMillin 
Theatre, 116th Street and Broadway, opposite the 
116th Street-—Columbia University—Subway Station 
from 10 o’clock, Friday, October 12 until 11 o’clock, 
Saturday morning, October 13. 


General Meeting: The opening meeting will be held 
in McMillin Theatre at 12:30 P.M., Friday, Octo- 


ber 12. 


Sectional Meetings: Friday, October 12, from 2-2:50 
P.M.; 3 - 3:50 P.M.; 4-4:50 P.M. Saturday, Oc- 
tober 13, 9-9:50 A.M. Topics and places of meet- 
ings will be announced on the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 13, from 
10-11:30 A.M. They will be arranged for Advisers 
and for yearbook staff members. 


Luncheon: The concluding Luncheon will be held in 
the Crystal Room of the Hotel McAlpin Saturday, 
October 13, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority 
on a pertinent yearbook subject will be the speaker 
and will bring the Conference to a fitting climax. 


Delegates’ Fees: The fee for each person attending 
the Conference will be $5.50 which includes the final 
Luncheon. Application Forms may be had by writing 
the CSPA. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





